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Dearest Mother 


The stars look down like golden eyes, 
From out the purple dome of night— 
And herald shadows gently rise 
To steal the last soft ray of light. 


Oh Mary! at this hour of prayer, 

I fain would sink beside Thy knee, 
Just as a child, oh Mother fair! 

I bring my weary soul to Thee. 


Yea, let me come to Thee once more, 
All fearingly to ask Thy love; 

Though weak and sinful I implore 
Thy kind protection from above. 


For God the Father who hath made 
These mighty orbs that wheel on high, 
And each a separate course hath laid, 
To guide them safely as they fly, 


Hath seemed to close His awful plan, 

And make His task complete with Thee, 
His masterpiece since time began, 

No greater work mankind shall see. 


While yet Thou art Creation’s best, 
As Mother Thou wast given to me 

By Thy dear Son, His last bequest, 
The day He died on Calvary. 


So now I come in grief and pain, 

To humbly beg Thee for Thy grace—- 
Let me not wander forth again 

Till I shall see Thee face to face. 


—Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


JEREMIAH MEDWAR’S PHILOSOPHY 
C. D. McEnniry, C.S:.R. 


A glorious old oak stood before the Medwar farmhouse stretching 
out its mighty limbs in every direction until they covered nearly the 
entire space between the weather-beaten dwelling and the road. The 
Jones place, across the highway, was much more showy,—a stylish 
modern bungalow, a close cut lawn, a fancy iron fence, and, on the 
broad veranda, a patented swing piled high with gaudy cushions. In- 
deed the Jones home looked like a rich man’s; the Medwar home looked 
like a poor man’s. ’ ; 

This troubled Jeremiah Medwar not at all. In the coolest, shadiest 
spot beneath his oak tree, he had, forty years ago, built two long 
benches. They were formed of piles driven deep into the ground and 
heavy planks spiked on top of them, worn now as smooth as polished 
mahogany by the hundreds who had sat there in homely enjoyment. 
At the moment, Jeremiah had his place on one of these benches, his 
guest, Father Casey, on the other. There was a swish, a puff of dust, 
a flash of sunlight on black enamel. The Joneses turned in on their 
concrete driveway; they were back from a trip in their big motor car. 

Father Casey aways listened with the keenest enjoyment to the 
picturesque language in which old man Medwar discussed the tendencies 
of the times. Here was a chance to get him going. 

“Jeremiah,” he asked, “when are you going to buy yourself an auto?” 

“What for?” 

“To attend to your business in the city or out through the country.” 

“T had more business in town and country forty years ago than what 
I have now. I didn’t have no automobile then, so I figure I can strug- 
gle along without one now.” 

“Still you used the best mode of transportation available in those 
days. Times have changed; the best mode today is the auto.” 

“T can take a bus or a trolley to purty near any place I got to go— 
maybe a half-hour walk on the tail end of the trip, which never killed 
nobody.” 


“But you would get there so much more quickly—save so much 
time—if you had a car.” 
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“That’s jest the song these here silver-tongued automobile salesmen 
been croonin’ to me for years.” His gaze roamed lazily over the pros- 
pect until it rested on a drove of fat young steers munching the juicy 
clover on the lot behind the barn. He stretched himself luxuriously, 
chuckled softly, and said: “Everybody seems to have the idee that I 
am in a blamed site bigger hurry ’n what I really am.” 

“Then think of all the pleasure you would derive from a good motor 
car,” Father Casey urged. He was determined to draw the old-timer 
out. 

“Far as I can see the most pleasure these fellows get out of it is 
a-tellin’ what that car of thern can do. It’s the only make of automobile 
worth having—it has the most speed and power—it uses less oil and 
gas—they wouldn’t accept any other kind on a gift. They keep up 
that tune until they trade in the old boat for something different. Then 
the new make is the blue-ribbon prize-winner from that moment on. 
No, sir, I can do my lyin’ spontanyous, and I don’t have to sink no two 
thousand dollars in a gasoline burner to get primed up.” 

“Ride around, enjoy the scenery, listen to the birds, get close to 
nature.” 

“T get so doggone close to nature six days out of the week, that I 
have nature all over me. Nights and Sundays I want to wash it off 
and take a rest.” 

“Everybody else around here has an auto. You can afford it as 
well as the rest.” 

The old farmer struck his knee a resounding slap. “That’s the 
time you hit the bull’s eye, Father Casey. The main reason why the 
Joneses can’t operate their cornfield and pigpen with this marvellous 
time saver is because the Thackers have one; and the urge that drives 
the Thackers to turn in last year’s product for next year’s model is the 
fact that the Joneses done so. No, sir, if there wasn’t a single auto- 
mobile in this hull township, many a man that is ‘saving time’ burning 
up the highway while he ought to be plowin’ corn, would never know 
he needed a car. And maybe some of them would begin to think of 
using their spare dollars to pay off the mortgage on the farm.” 

“Why, Jeremiah, I had never dreamed that you were given to 
hoarding money instead of providing for the comforts of your home,” 
the priest cried teasingly. 

“If I was a chronic hoarder there’d be a heap more money than what 
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there is salted away in the old sock. No, Father Casey, in this family 
we always had a double slogan: first, never go without anything you 
need as long as you’re able to pay for it; second, never kid yourself 
into thinking you need something you don’t just because the neighbors 
have it.” 


“Jeremiah Medwar, it is easy enough for an old codger like you to 
sit there and hand out that kind of philosophy. You would look funny 
with a silk shirt and a diamond stickpin anyway. But when you and 
Molly were young and handsome I just wonder how far you put the 
second part of that slogan into practice—I wonder how far you. had the 
courage to do so.” 


“Wa-all, in the beginning it didn’t call for overly much courage, 
it was a case of have to. Everybody was homesteaders in them days, 
just existin’ howsoever they could. Nobody bothered about what the 
neighbors had, because the neighbors didn’t have nothin’ either, but they 
all was trying to struggle through another few weeks, by hook or crook, 
hopin’ for the best. Then, after we’d raised a crop or two and got 
some grain and cattle to market and got hold of a little cash, we begun 
to paw over the goods in the general store and to size up one another— 
specially the women folks—for to see who looked the most aristocratic. 
Jest at that stage of the game, Molly and me holds a council o’ war. 
We decides to get along with the duds we had—Molly applying to them 
the plenty of soap and water and patches where needful—and to use 
our limited supply of spare currency for to introduce a little more 
variety into the daily fare. Salt pork and corn dodger gets mighty 
monotonous when you meet it three times a day for a number of years; 
besides it seems to be shy of some of the things the body needs to keep 
healthy—some of them things we call by the newfangled names of vit- 
amines and such. The result was that Molly and me didn’t dazzle people 
with our finery, but we did grow fat and goodnatured, and the neighbors 
liked to send for us when they was sick and to come and visit us and 
enjoy our hospitality when they was well. Later on, as the settlement 
gradually passed from the hungry beginning to the first stages of pros- 
perity, many a settler’s cabin made way for a real house with shingles 
and paint and glass window panes and such luxuries. Well, our old 
diggins still had a roof that shed the rain and good thick walls to keep 
the wind out, and inside, of course—you know Molly—it was always 
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clean and cozy. There was no urgent reason, far as we could see, why 
we should turn it into a cow stable and go in debt for a new house.” 

“Except that everybody else was doing it,” interposed the priest. 

“Waz-all, that reason didn’t appeal to us a-tall. We just stuck to 
our slogan: first, never go without anything you need so long as you 
are able to pay for it; second, never kid yourself into thinking you need 
something you don’t, just because the neighbors have it.” 

“That slogan, I imagine, did well enough for you old people, your- 
self and Mrs. Medwar. You both had passed through the school of 
bitter experience and knew how much value to place on ‘what others 
think’. Even at that, your little vanity had its satisfaction, for you 
had established your reputation in the community, and you were sure 
that at least all the old-timers respected you. But what of your chil- 
dren? They were not so thick-skinned. Who knows but that they 
suffered keenly at being humiliated before their companions ?” 


“That was the point, Father Casey, to get them to take on faith 
what we had learned by experience. When the lads got the idee that 
somebody might be laughing at them because they came to school in 
overalls and barefooted, I rounds them up and I says to them; if you 
boys haven’t got nothin’ about you more substantial than store clothes 
to carry you through life, you ain’t goin’ to go far. Don’t hang on the 
side lines and sulk. Get into the games and sports for all you’re worth; 
show you’re regular fellows. And if you can’t lick any tailor-made 
dood that laughs at your overalls, why, you deserve to be laughed at. 
And them boys did. They led the gang. No game was considered 
right unless they was in it. They didn’t do half bad at their books 
either, and the teacher thought a hull lot of them.” 

“Fortunately,” Father Casey commented, “your experiment suc- 
ceeded, but do you know, Jeremiah Medwar, you were exacting almost 
heroic self-conquest of your children.” 

“They was willin’. Of course, you understand, times was different 
from what they are now. Overalls and bare feet wasn’t at all un- 
common. My youngsters didn’t look like a bunch of ragamuffins that 
had crashed the gates on a swell Sunday school class. What I meant 
to convey is that they learned not to get an irresistible hankering to have 
everything that anybody else happened to have—and to lose their appe- 
tite if they didn’t get it.” 

“And after they grew up?” 
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“That was about the time when the roads, of a Sunday, were littered 
up with light rigs the way they are with automobiles now. No young 
fellow felt he was full dressed unless he had a high-stepping horse-and- 
buggy and all the girls gazing after him.” 

“There was a chance to test your slogan.” 

“T done tested it. It was naturally to be expected that my oldest 
boy would get the buggy fever, same as the rest of them. He did. I 
had a heart to heart talk with him. I told him that if he thought it was 
the right thing, why, I could set him up to a horse and rig too; but 
that was about all I could do, seeing the family was so big—thirteen 
children living—and it took mighty near all we could make to feed ’em. 
If he got this here outfit, he would be able to driye around in the dust 
with a gigglin’ girl, and leave his brothers and sisters moping at home. 
But, Frank, says I, why not spread the outlay over the hull family? 
‘Stead of spending’ the money for the purchase and upkeep of a horse- 
and-buggy, why not use it to buy banjoes and boxin’ gloves, singing 
books, hand ball, and tennis things—any blamed fun-makin’ contraption 
you can lay hold on? Invite the young men and the young women, 
the boys and girls to come and spend Sundays and evenings here. 
Mother’n me’ll keep out of the way. The hull place is yours. So long 
as you all have a good time, you can tear down the house if you want. 
Well, sir, they doggone near did. But, fun! I'll bet my old grey mare 
there was more condensed fun in this here yard than in any square mile 
in the country. They played games and done tricks, they danced and 
sang, they had contests in jumping, running, and putting the shot, and 
shooting at targets. They had boxing bouts and wrestling matches and 
game roosters and dogfights. They raced horses and broke in wild 
colts and roped steers. They courted and quarreled and made up. Why, 
I mind the time there wasn’t a blade of grass growin’ on this whole lot; 
it didn’t have a chance. Everybody came. The young fellows that had 
a horse-and-buggy couldn’t get a girl to go riding with them; they was 
afraid of missin’ the fun. You could see idle horse-and-buggies tied 
to the fence on both sides of the road down as far as that draw.” 


“After such lively times you must feel lonesome now—your thirteen 
sons and daughters married and gone,” Father Casey suggested. 

“At my age a little peace and quiet is welcome too. And besides I 
get a lot of pleasure just thinking of the stunts the lads used to pull off 
in them days. However, I don’t have too much time for solitary think- 
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ing. I hardly get settled out here before somebody from the neighbor- 
hood happens along and drops down on that bench where you are sitting 
right now. They say it is the coolest spot in the county.” 

“Jeremiah, your slogan brought you through life with the minimum 
of worry and the maximum of enjoyment. I congratulate you on your 
philosophy.” 

“TI thank you, Father Casey, for the compliment.” He gave a 
stealthy, sidelong glance at the farmhouse door to make sure nobody 
was listening. Then he leaned over and whispered: “It really ain’t 
my philosophy; it’s the old woman’s. She started to learn it to me from 
the day we were married. But I wouldn’t for the world let her know 
that I admit it.” 


VOCATIONS NEEDED 





Such is the appeal that comes to us from many sections of the 
country and from many religious orders. 

Looking over these appeals, I find that in many cases the Sister- 
hoods who are making them, in behalf of far-away and abandoned 
sections of our own America,—in behalf of children whose faith is 
endangered or of sick and orphans deprived of the helps of our holy 
Religion,—are to a great extent made up of Sisters who have come to 
our shores from other lands. 

We owe them a debt of deep gratitude. But they should be an 
inspiration, too, to our American girls. Are we less brave, are we 
less generous, is our love of God and His very own, the needy and 
helpless, less than theirs? 

Such an appeal has come these very days from the Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost and Mary Immaculate. They are devoted to the educa- 
tion of youth and the care of the sick and aged and orphans,—working 
by preference among the poor and the colored people of the South. 
They make their appeal to young ladies from 16 to 30 years of age. 
If you wish to join, apply to Rev. Mother Superior, Convent of the 
Holy Ghost and Mary Immaculate, San Antonio, Texas. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present, 

Heart within and God o’erhead !—Longfellow. 
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“With The Sun Upon Their Sails” 


HAPPINESS IN PURGATORY 
Peter J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


IV. 

But we might go a bit farther and once more face a paradox. Re- 
union undoubtedly adds much to the happiness of souls in Purgatory, 
yet when a soul, be it even that of our dearest friend, is at last freed, 
Purgatory must ring with exultation and joyful exclamations. While 
Dante and Virgil journeyed through Purgatorio, they all of a sudden 
felt the amount of Purgatory tremble and quake beneath them. Imme- 
diately all Purgatory resounded with the joyful cries of those who 
suffered there, and their chant was “Glory to God in the Highest!” 
Dante yearned to know the meaning of this disturbance and soon after 
the desired information was obtained from the spirit of Statius, the 
soul just freed from Purgatory, and on its way to Paradise: 

And I who in this punishment had lain 
Five hundred years and more, but now have felt 
Free wish for happier clime. Therefore thou felt’st 
The mountain tremble; and the spirits devout 
Heard’st, over all his limits, utter praise 
To that liege Lord, whom I entreat their joy 
To hasten. 

(Purgatorio, Canto X XI. 68-74.) 

Each liberation—and how ever flowing they must be—brings a 
thrill of joy to all Purgatory. It means one of their own has reached 
the long desired end and is at rest at last. The twilight may become 
more dense after the glory of that moment is shut off, the pain may 
seem more unbearable when that exultation has died away, but here 
love rules every thought and motivates every action—a love that is 
perfectly disinterested, and centered in God alone. For this reason 
the souls that linger are not embittered or rendered impatient, but are 


thrilled to know and happy to realize that one of their own world has 
found God at last. 


III. THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. 
But this is not all. The mystic cords that bind all faithful souls 
into that one great organization of the Communion of the Saints, binds 
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the soul of the wayfarer to the Saints of Heaven and of Purgatory, 
and binds the souls of the Church suffering to the souls of the Church 
Triumphant. The same certainty that makes us envision the beck- 
oning hand beyond, bids these suffering souls look to heaven as to their 
homestead, and to the saints and angels as to fellow members of the 
household of God. Friend awaits friend, parent awaits child, lover 
awaits lover. Beyond the confines of time and change, in the realm 
where love has reached its purity and strength, the links that sanctifying 
grace has forged are tempered to perfect love and unbreakable strength. 
Thus a constant stream of living, pulsing love moves from heaven into 
purgatory, from purgatory into heaven. 
ANGELIC BRETHREN 

Theology teaches that the office of the Guardian Angel ceases with 
the death of the charge, for only the time of pilgrimage is the time of 
danger. Father Faber however prefers to think that their affectionate 
care is not ended with the death of the respective individual, but that 
the same solicitude continues until the soul has come into eternal rest. 
Suarez tells us that these angels lead their proteges either to heaven 
immediately or to purgatory where they visit them and comfort them 
in their sorrow and suffering. Be that as it may, solid theology does 
not forbid, but on the contrary teaches that angels (and who would not 
say Guardian angels in particular) are able to and do pray for the souls 
in Purgatory. Once we grant that, then we can readily conclude to 
some very consoling doctrine about the relation of angels to suffering 
souls. 

In Cardinal Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius” there are some lines 
of surpassing beauty. The judgment is over; the soul shrinks before 
the Infinite Purity of God; she must undergo the cleansing. The 
Guardian Angel speaks: 


And ye, great powers, 
Angels of Purgatory, receive from me 
My charge, a precious soul, until the day, 
When from all bond and forfeiture released, 
I shall reclaim it for the courts of light. 


And after all souls have prayed to God and praised His great Mercy, 
the Guardian Angel lowers the soul into the cleansing waters, and takes 
its leave: 
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Angels to whom the willing task is given 
Shall tend and nurse, and lull thee, as thou liest; 
And Masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven 
Shall aid thee at the throne of the Most High. 


Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 


It seems quite natural that such a scene should be enacted, and 
that the tenderness of such love should linger in the consciousness of 
these souls. The pain and sorrow of Purgatory must take on another 
consoling aspect—the clearing away of obstacles that bar the way to 
God and to the company of the angels. Nor is it too much to suppose 
that these angels and especially the respective Guardian Angels do by 
some Divine disposition make their friendship felt by these souls. It 
must be a source of mutual happiness to know that another vacated 
throne is going to be filled. It must be a new and distinct joy to the 
Guardian Angel to realize that soon—perhaps on the morrow—he will 
be able to present the fully redeemed soul to God, and see joy light up 
the countenance of Christ when He enfolds this soul in His embrace. 
Surely then, constant incitement to patience and to fervor must stream 
down from those friends among the angels, much the same as a specta- 
tor urges an athlete the more as the goal comes into view. These 
angels realize full well what these souls mean: souls fed by the Holy 
Eucharist, souls consecrated by the sacraments, individuals of the 
same human nature as was Christ! These souls they see as crowned 
with their own dear gift—perseverence. Will these angels bound so 
closely to us in life withdraw entirely from us at death and during our 
stay in Purgatory? Christ has indeed bound His own Sacred Hands, 
as it were, in His economy of Purgatory. Time of grace, of merit,— 
that time is gone. He has thrown Himself upon the generosity of His 
own creatures—upon the prayers of the faithful on earth, of the saints 
and angels on heaven. Surely these angels will be only too happy to 
bring these souls to Christ as soon as it is possible. 


Besides, our devotion to the angels and especially to our respective 
Guardian Angel will find its recompense during this time of our help- 
lessness. The effects of that devotion will not cease with death but 
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will reach out beyond all time and soothe us in the time of our purifica- 
tion. A zealous heart, says Father Faber, is always proof of a grateful 
one. Who more zealous than these angels, and who will be more 
grateful towards us for our devotion? Sister Marie Denise of the 
Visitation used to congratulate her Guardian Angel on the grace he 
had received to stand when so many around him were falling. Surely 
that angel must have remembered that when Sister underwent her 
Purgatory. And will our Guardian Angels forget their trusts—those 
Angels whom we perhaps have greeted every day of our lives? What 
an exultation, praise, congratulation each Suffering Soul must envision 
when he thinks of the Angels that await his coming! 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS. 

The bond that links these souls to the saints in heaven is another 
source of joy in Purgatory. Parental love has been purified and 
idealized ; friendship has been deepened and broadened; spiritual rela- 
tionships entered into through the sacraments or caused by religious 
vocation, have been developed. Saints recognize the fruit of their 
example, and glory in the success of their patronage. The light of 
glory has placed all in correct perspective, and each creature and each 
relation is now seen in all its meaning. What the child meant to God 
becomes ever so much clearer now—in all truth a strand in the great 
design. With this new knowledge comes added valuation of child for 
parent and parent for child, whether both be in heaven, or one linger 
in Purgatory. Will either of them, then, be neutral toward the other? 
Rules of religious, methods of direction, these were means to virtue 
which later were manifested in terms of merit, which in turn is the 
gauge of glory and of the capacity we will have to praise God. Will 
then founders and foundresses, confessors and directors be unaffected 
by some who may linger yet from God? Or will they not yearn to have 
these souls with them so that they may present their crown (as they 
always call their subjeets) to God? And those who strove to exemplify 
the mystical espousals of Christ with His Church—those of the state 
of marriage—will they be uninterested in the lot of a helpmate in Pur- 
gatory? Friends who urged us on to virtue and helped us on to glory, 
will they not await our coming and do all possible to speed that day? 
We know from experience that much of life’s happiness comes from 
the fact that we know someone is interested in our lot and appreciates 
our efforts. Will this cease with death? Our own convictions tell us 
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the contrary—a wonderful influence goes back and forth between those 
with God and those who still abide His Face. 
EMPIRE OF MARY. 

If that influence is so consoling, if such relation means so much 
happiness, who will gauge the happiness that streams from the fact 
that Mary is the Queen of Purgatory! 

Mary has borrowed many of the traits of the Sacred Heart, but 
His unbounded sympathy with the suffering has come to her in a won- 
derful degree. This great compassion does not stop at the grave, but 
accompanies the soul beyond. We fail utterly to understand the mys- 
terious pains of Purgatory, but she understands very well. She sees 
the eager desire that burns in every soul—the unquenchable longing 
for God. She discerns their groping after perfect union—a strange 
mixture of intense longing for God and perpetual shrinking away from 
God because of their unfitness. She sees this terrible pain; she under- 
stands; she pities. Will She be an idle onlooker—is all her pity and 
sympathy mere ineffective condolence? We understand Our Blessed 
Mother better than that. This is her empire—these her servants. Each 
soul is inexpressibly dear to her because inexpressibly dear to her Son. 
These souls know this and how they must be thrilled to know it. Over 
these depths there hovers that lovely presence of God’s Mother—and 
she is there for me! What a wonderful feeling that will be to the soul 
devoted to the Queen of Heaven! How beautiful that love which 
enfolds each soul there, as a garment! What happiness to look into 
the depths of those eyes into which Jesus Himself must so often have 
gazed; to see in those eyes the affection and love of a mother; to see, 
as it were, a reflection of some of the light of God! Some happiness is 
too deep for sounding, too great for the compass of the written or 
spoken work. I always imagine such happiness thrills through a suffer- 
ing soul at the mere thought of the mother of God as Queen of Pur- 
gatory. 

Anne Catherine Emmerich saw the blessed mother enthroned in 
Purgatory: “I also saw upon a glorious throne the mother of God, 
in a beauty I have never as yet beheld her.” St. Brigid, one sleepless 
night, heard the voice of the Mother of God: “I am the mother of all 
who are in Purgatory. The punishments of those who are being 
punished there are in a certain manner constantly being eased because 
of my intercession.” (Revelations Book IV, ch. 138.) Sister Mary of 
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the Angels tells us in her Letters that Our Lady on her a feast day 
descended into Purgatory. She was laden with the merits of Christ 
which she distributed to the various Guardian Angels, and soon re- 
turned to heaven taking a great triumphant band with her. Dante too 
cannot separate the soothing effect of the thought of Mary from Pur- 
gatory. In his journey through Purgatory he heard a sweet song: 
“Salve Regina” on the grass and flowers 
Here chanting, I beheld those spirits sit, 
Who not beyond the valley could be seen. 
(Purgatorio, Canto VII. 82-4.) 


Others may be quoted to the same effect—Mary is really the Queen 
of Purgatory. Father Faber and Brother Azarias say some very 
beautiful things about it. But there is a deep-seated certainty in each 
of us—a certainty born of correct understanding of the place of Mary 
in the economy of the Redemption—that assures us that Mary’s pres- 
ence is not lacking in Purgatory. Equally certain too are we of the 
fact that She is ever active in her kindness, and ever restless, until she 
sees those she loves, safe with God. Is it then strange that we should 
conclude that these souls must experience untold happiness from these 
thoughts even though they be in the realm of pain and purification? 
How wonderfully appropriate is that hymn: “O turn most tender 
mother those loving eyes of thine” when it comes from a soul in 
Purgatory; but how sweet must it sound to Our Blessed Mother, and 
how soothing must it be to those souls, to hear the lovely strains of the 
Salve Regina come from the depths of Mary’s Kingdom! 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THOUGHTS 





The heart is a garden, and never a seed 
Dropped into its fertile mold, 

But grows and grows, be it thistle or rose— 
Weed or blossom, its leaves unfold. 

Our thoughts are the seeds that grow to be 
The plants that shall live through eternity. 


The noblest service comes from nameless hands, and the best servant 
does his work unseen.—Holmes. 
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The Uncomplexing of Richard 


Mary D. TENEycK 


No one could ever accuse Dick Clark of an inferiority complex. 
But today it was a marvel the buttons remained intact on his vest. An 
even greater marvel that no one showed either irritation or amusement 
at his colossal smugness. Yet the boy was likable. That made one 
reason for the big ovation at ushering him off to college. 

Excitement pounded in Dick’s brain as the locomotive roared into 
the station. The school band, which had drowned out good wishes, 
laughter and nonsense, was now in turn completely hushed. In the 
semi-quiet which followed stopping of the train Dick heard a jumble 
of words. 

“Bye, old fellow—luck to you—I trust, Richard, your applying the 
scholarship—make the Varsity, Dick !—will reflect favorably—be sure 
to write me, Dickie,—” this last in several coaxing feminine voices, 
“will reflect favorably on our school, and you as the outstanding pupil!” 
Credit the High School Principal for finishing this speech. 

“All aboard!” The cry taken up at each car interrupted all the 
final messages. 


“Bye, everyone—and thank you!” Dick called in a sort of after- 
thought as he leaped up the stairs. 


Quite a fine appearance he made, tall for eighteen, well built, blond, 
fair featured. The school trumpeter gave him a last salute. Handker- 
chiefs, hats, hands blended in farewells as the train receded. It had 
certainly been a gratifying send-off to the boy winning the school 
scholarship. Few human souls could avoid a certain elation. 

Dick found it difficult not to strut down the aisle. Everyone looked 
at him, most of them approvingly. Dick did not observe the others. 
The feeling of riding over the clouds remained throughout the journey 
to town. His native village assumed great importance, with himself 
rather an outstanding figure. 

The city station also bustled with welcome and much attentive ex- 
citement. Dick at first reveled in this. But shortly he felt himself 
quite alone. Not a particle of hubbub was for him. He looked for a 
familiar face and found one which greeted him all too casually. 
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“Hello, Dick! So you’re a Green Cap! Well, more power to you!” 
And the Sophomore turned his back. 

Dick would have done the same except for the Sophomore’s com- 
panion. She was willowy and red haired. Dick puzzled amoment; 
surely he knew that pretty face. In the crowd these three became 
huddled together. The girl studied Dick swiftly. He sprang to the 
occasion. 

“Haven’t we met—your face is so familiar, but your name —” 

“You must be mistaken,” the girl demurred, albeit a sparkle in her 
bright eyes. 

The Sophomore suddenly whizzed on them both. “By Jove, Nancy, 
you two might have been sweethearts summer before last in Pomeroy 
Village. This is Dick Clark!” 

“No, I’m sure we weren’t sweethearts,” Nancy’s lips quivered. 

“But I do remember you now, Nancy Garth!” Dick assured her. 

“Tt may have been another Nancy Garth,” she smiled and lost her- 
self in the jam. 

On the way to his boarding house Dick meditated, not about col- 
lege, not over his recent triumphs, only on Nancy. He remembered 
her perfectly now, an angular little spit-fire, provokingly original and 
rather a pest to him. She had visited an aunt during July and August. 
He distinctly recalled not only ignoring her, but oftentimes rebuking 
her. Could it be possible that Nancy had an equally retentive memory? 

At his boarding place Dick became just one of many, so not receiv- 
ing enough attention he meandered himself into a Frat House. For a 
time his complete assurance puzzled the members. Dick ambled about, 
smoking, smiling, eager to be sought out. He was presently. 

“Pardon me,” began the seeker, “Are you a Brother—I don’t— 
just—” } 

Dick stammered, rather shaken in his usual poise. 

“Perfectly all right!” the Frat member assured him, however tact- 
fully ushering him towards the door, “But you can understand the 
House must confine itself to members only—at least now!” 

Quite humbled Dick returned to his boarding place. More in- 
gratiating methods occurred to him, but would have been reluctantly 


forced. Casually he informed one of the boys that he had won a 
scholarship. 


“So ?”? 
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The unimpressed reply nettled Dick. Later he inquired and learned 
about a fellow Freshman. 

“Oh, that’s Conrad Berchman, bright chap who has two or three 
scholarships !” 

“TIsn’t that wonderful! I thought one scholarship rather good!” 

“Conrad is wonderful, but a single scholarship isn’t so much. Even 
I have one!” 

After that Dick felt inclined to ignore him. In fact learning did 
not assume the importance it should. Athletics came in for more glory 
—that is to some of the student body, including Nancy, the red Haired. 
Dick found her in a few of his classes, and greeted her eagerly. 

“Nancy! This is fine —” 

The girl was a splendid actress, also a lady. Had they met before? 
He reassured her. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” she smiled at him bewitchingly. 

Dick wondered if the reply was ambiguous. He saw her again on 
the campus, then at a game. Each time she apparently overlooked him, 
until Dick made himself register. Both times she apologized, sweetly 
twinkling, then calmly turned away. Dick tumbled before her altar. He 
was not stupid, while Nancy perhaps deteriorated as an actress. Any- 
way she did not completely deceive him. 

“T’ll make her find me important!” he vowed inwardly. 

This seemed a herculean task. Nancy was too busy. He made 
many opportunities. She always gave him hope, but not much else. 
In a month he progressed little with her. Then came his inspiration. 

Oddly enough three letters were sent him Special Delivery to the 
classroom. He tried to be nonchalant even apologetic about them. A 
few mornings he made himself late at class, while phone messages came 
for Mr. Richard Clark. 

“This is important. Will you please have Mr. Clark call the Ken- 
sington Hotel. Yes, he will understand!” 

Followed a telegram or so, all from Dick Clark, eighteen year old 
Freshman, to Mr. Richard Clark, self inaugurated personage. Nancy 
looked on him rather more interested. Perhaps there was something 
to this chap. Then one day she spied him talking intimately to a small 
boy, saw him pass the lad something. Later at that afternoon’s foot- 
ball game, the same little fellow paged lustily: 


“Mr. Richard Clark! Mr. Richard Clark!’ 
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Nancy gasped, a puzzled look in her eyes. Her womanly instinct 
gave answer and she subtly sought Dick out. 

“My, but you are important!” 

“T don’t want to be important—except to you!” Quite sincerely 
spoken. 

Nancy almost believed him, and graciously agreed to attend the 
First Performance at Keiths as his guest that evening. 

Dick spent a full hour on his toilette. No item was overlooked. He 
wore his new light colored top coat, the blending hat placed at just the 
correct rakishness. The boy issued forth resplendent, amidst the teas- 
ings and jibes of his observant confréres. 

“The lucky little co-ed!” 

“No, I’m the lucky fellow!” Dick returned goodnaturedly and 
thought he meant it. Even with jolted pride he was still no “shrink- 
ing violet.” 

Nancy after brief but efficient preening pleased Dick completely. 
Gone was her aloofness, and in its place, gaity and charm ran riot. 
Yet Dick felt a tiny undercurrent of reserve. Nancy had not forgotten 
the summer before last. She forgave completely, and remembered quite 
as well. 

Then a black cat crossed their paths. Whether or not the harbinger 
of luck the cat itself had seen plenty of ill fortune. This was no 
darting streak before them, but a slinking animal with backward shamed 
glances and sharp miaows of pain. 

“Look at the tin can on its tail! Ah, the poor cuss!” Nancy strug- 
gled between emotions of pity and amusement. 

Dick noticed the can, large and banging, its slip knot cutting a tor- 
tured tail. Kitty was long, bony and unkept. But the poor creature 
felt her indignity, mingled with increasing suffering. Dick sensed both 
keenly. Involuntarily he stooped toward her. His new coat swept 
the walk. The tin can caught on the hem. 

“Be careful, you'll get your coat smudgy!” Nancy cautioned. 

Dick hesitated, while the cat moved on, whining, crouching in 
anguish. Dick loved animals. 

“Here, Kitty, Kitty!” he coaxed. 

Kitty waited a moment but as Dick nearly reached her she ambled 
into the street. He followed. Kitty perhaps feared more tricks and 
darted across. Dick, his mind bent on mercy, sped after her. 
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Traffic came on. There was a bewilderment of cars, hoarse cries 
from drivers, horns blowing, a piercing yelp from a cat, while a college 
boy skidded to a sitting position in the middle of the dusty, dirty street. 
In his right hand he grasped a sorry animal. It in one second had lost 
the last of nine proverbial lives from a colliding automobile. 

“Poor cat!” Dick soliloquized, holding up the limp form. 

Immediately he became the center of reproach, even calumny from 
motorists and a pompous officer. He was practically collared back to 
the curb, cat still on exhibition. His rakish hat, out of all shape and 
soiled, was rescued from the pavement as the policeman bade him 
farewell plus much advice. 

Somewhat dazed Dick looked about. There was no Nancy. He 
scanned the full horizon. Certainly no Nancy in sight! Then staring 
at the dead cat he decided he could not leave it to the public gaze. 
Decent burial was possible. So Kitty inside his coat, can and all, Dick 
hurried to his boarding house. He borrowed a spade and was thought- 
fully performing the last rites. Bitter were his meditations. 

Failure is hard to bear, but it may be noble. A ridiculous figure 
inspires only contempt, at least to youth. 

“No more Nancy, no more Keiths, no more dates with her, no more 
chance with her, no more * 

As he buried the cat Dick chanted a litany of buried hopes. Rue- 
fully he turned dirt over the new grave. It was all over! 

A light touch on his shoulder made him whisk around. Nancy stood 
there, her teasing eyes tender in sympathy and pride. 

“That was sweet, sweet of you!” she told him softly. Then to his 
electrification she kissed him swiftly. As rapidly her manner changed. 
Again the airy Nancy who had been indifferent she added, “Now hurry 
and get brushed off. We can make the Second Performance at Keiths!” 





“Life is good, and opportunities of becoming and doing good are 
always with us. Our house, our table, our tools, our books, our city, 
our country, our language, our business, our profession—the people 
who love us and those who hate, they who help and they who oppose,— 
what is all this but opportunity? Wherever we be there is opportunity 
of turning to gold the dust ef daily happenings.”—Bishop Spalding. 


Too low they build who build beneath the stars —Young. 
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The Most Human of Saints 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


If the thirty-four years of St. Augustine’s Episcopate in Hippo were 
difficult owing to a constant succession of heresies, they serve to reveal 
all the more clearly his beautiful character. His learning, his eloquence, 
his goodness of heart, his appealing personal sanctity all stamp him now, 
in a new.sense, the most human of Saints. 

DUALISM. 

His treatment, for instance, of the Manicheans, shows him to us as 
a controversialist always full of courtesy and kindness; he sought to 
make them share the truth that he had found so hardly and that satisfied 
him so completely : 

“Those may be irritated against you,” he writes, “who have not 
fallen into your errors. For me who have swung backwards and for- 
wards so long, and have at last reached the knowledge of this truth 
which does not admit a mixture of vain fables; for me who have hardly 
merited to be delivered from your imaginations, your systems and your 
errors; who have responded so tardily to the pressing invitations of the 
gentlest of physicians to extricate my spirit from the darkness; for me 
who have wept so long that it might be given me to believe in the im- 
mutable and pure substance of which the divine books speak; who have 
sought with so much curiosity, listened with so much attention, be- 
lieved with so much rashness, preached with so much ardor, defended 
with so much obstinacy all these dreams which enchant and captivate 
you,—for me, I should not know how to be irritated with you. 

“It is my duty to bear with you today, as others bore with me in 
the day of my errors. I ought to have the same patience towards you 
as my friends had for me whilst I wandered blinded and deluded in 
your belief.” 

NATIONALISM. 

The Donatists next claimed his attention. Their schism had lasted 
already almost a century; they had grown in numbers and power, and 
had become emboldened to acts of violence and destruction. They 
seemed to have formed a national movement in opposition to the 
Roman Imperial government. And, though, like all heresies, they soon 
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split into various sects, they agreed in one thing, their opposition to 
the Catholic Church. Thus political and religious revolutionaries, at 
once, they were often subjected to the repressive measures of Imperial 
Rome. 

Augustine met them with his usual kindness. By conferences and 
amicable controversy he felt he could win them back. But, they met 
his writings either with silence or anonymous attacks and refused to 
meet him in conference. Twice they tried, but were only infuriated 
at their inability to cope with his wide and deep scholarship ;—so much 
so, that they hired assassins to kill him. Still Augustine pleaded for 
tolerance and gentleness. Meanwhile he was busy with his pen, un- 
masking the errors of this sect. 

But when they had recourse to brutal measures,—arson, destruction 
and even murder,—he permitted the Government to intervene. 
Honorius, the Emperor, issued on edict confiscating their churches and 
condeming them to pay heavy fines. St. Augustine begged that this be 
done only where actual violence had been inflicted and when severe 
penalties were threatened he obtained their pardon. 

“We do not accuse them, we do not persecute them,”—he wrote; 
“we should be grieved that the sufferings of the servants of God should 
be punished by the law of retaliation.” 

And this kindness together with his industry and learning was 
rewarded with many conversions. The whole town of Cirtha, which 
had turned Donatist, was won by his gentle personality and reentered 
the church. 

NATURALISM. 

But it was Pelagianism, perhaps, that drew out all his powers and 
qualities most fully. It was the naturalism and humanism of those 
days. St. Augustine by his luminous and erudite and eloquent dis- 
courses and treatises on God’s goodness and grace on the one hand and 
man’s dignity through Christ and proneness to evil on account of 
original sin on the other, he became teacher to all succeeding ages and 
laid the foundations of scholasticism. There came from his pen during 
this controversy a whole series of books on original sin, the nature of 
man, Grace, Free Will, Perseverance, Predestination, and the Scriptural 
texts involved. The heresy seemed really hydra-headed. Pelagius, 
Celestius and other leaders masked under orthodoxy, hid their errors un- 
der harmless phrases, passed from west to east of the empire, succeeded 
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in imposing on a number of Bishops and even for a while deceived the 
Popes, Innocent and Zosimus, by. means of ambiguous professions of 
Faith. St. Augustine was ever vigilant; he followed them everywhere 
with his writings and revealed their trickery and their errors, 

But it is his spirit that we are interested in most just now. He 
was not bent on conquering, he was bent only on saving souls. That 
is why we find him at first entering into a friendly correspondence with 
Pelagius, refuting his errors without mentioning his name, welcoming 
those who renounced their errors and showing the greatest considera- 
tion for the men while denouncing their false teaching. 

DYING PAGANISM. 

Next paganism raised its dying head for a last attack on Christianity. 
Rome at this time was in a bad way. The Barbarians, Goths and Van- 
dals and Huns, were breaking into the provinces; Alaric took and pil- 
laged the city of Rome, and the Vandals penetrated even into Africa. 
The pagans once more accused the Christian Religion of being the 
cause of these disasters. As St. Augustine says in a sermon preached 
at that time, they declared (Sermon 296) : 

“When we offered sacrifices to our gods, Rome was fortunate; now 
that our sacrifices are forbidden, see what Rome has become!” 

Augustine replied in a book which has marked him as one of the 
foremost thinkers of all time,—‘‘The City of God.” I am loth to draw 
out this sketch too long; but I cannot omit quoting from this book in 
order to show how deeply he sounded the problems of the world. The 
pagans said that their gods helped Rome to conquer the world. St. 
Augustine replies: 

“To make war on one’s neighbor and to subjugate peoples from 
whom one has received no provocation, just in order to satisfy one’s 
ambition, can it be called anything but brigandage? Jesus Christ is 
drawing His own by degrees from this tottering world which He 
abandons to its fall, that He may establish an eternal city, whose glory 
is not founded like that of (ancient) Rome on the vain praise of the 
world, but on eternal truth. Let the descendants of Regulus, Scaevola, 
Fabricius, instead of lamenting over the inevitable ruin of the Roman 
fatherland, enter the Christian realm; let them renounce the empire 
of the earth, to gain the empire of heaven . . . They had merited 
human glory which passes away,—and they obtained it. This perish- 
able greatness rendered them neither better nor wiser than those they 
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had vanquished . . . God made for Himself since the birth of 
time, two cities,—one earthly and one heavenly, which here below are 
mingled but must one day be separated. Two loves have built these two 
cities; the heavenly one was built by the love of God, the early one 
by love of self.” (Quoted in Hatzfeld: Saint Augustine, p. 77.) 

LAST DAYS. 

His last controversy, which was forced on him in his last years, to 
disturb the peace he would so much enjoy, was with the Arians. 

In the year 426, the seventy-second of his age, Augustine wishing to 
spare his diocese the trouble of an election after his death, amid the 
disturbances of the time, caused the clergy and the people to proclaim 
the deacon Heraclius his auxiliary and successor. To him then Augus- 
tine confided the external government of the diocese. But the rest he 
sought was not to be his. 

In the following year the Vandals descended upon Africa—bringing 
in their train, with the horrors of war and destruction, the Arian 
heresy. The Vandal invasion was due to the personal quarrel between 
Count Boniface and Emperor Placidia. Augustine, by one of his char- 
acteristic letters, full of wisdom, kindness and good sense, was able to 
reconcile the two, but the Vandals, under Genseric, could no longer 
be halted. They swept over most of Roman Africa. Count Boniface, 
defeated, withdrew to Hippo, which went through all the horrors of an 
eight-month siege. 

Even then his spirit was unbroken. The two Bishops Quodvult- 
deus and Honoratus consulted him as to what their conduct should be, 
the latter alleging that Jesus Christ Himself had fled, and that he per- 
mitted flight. Augustine, however, replied that a priest or a Bishop 
may think of his own safety when the danger threatens only him and 
when his people are not menaced; but that when the same misfortunes 
threaten the priest and the faithful, it is the pastor’s duty to watch over 
his flock to the end, and he will commit a crime if he abandons it; that 
in such circumstances they had a great mission to fulfil, in raising the 
courage of the people, consoling the afflicted, sustaining those whose 
faith might be shaken, and dispensing priestly succour to all. He him- 
self set the example, attending without relaxation to the work of God, 
fulfilling his duties as citizen and priest, though in danger from the 
Barbarians, forgetting himself, and thinking only of the miseries of 
his people. 
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Though stricken with illness almost at the very beginning of the 
siege, for three months he attended to the work of God without relaxa- 
tion, despite the constant danger from the besieging Barbarians, for- 
getting himself and thinking only of his people. 

He died on August 28, 430, in the 76th year of his age. His eyes 
were fixed on the penitential psalms, of which he had a copy in large 
characters fastened to the wall of his room. 

Hippo was destroyed but on its ruins we see today a magnificent 
basilica, erected by Cardinal Lavigerie, to the immortal glory of the 
great Doctor, the most human of Saints. 

(THE END) 


“In the midst of the humble and inevitable realities of daily life 
each one must seek out for himself the way to better worlds. Our 
power, our worth, will be proportionate to the industry and perse- 
verance with which we make right use of the ever-recurring minor 
occasions, whether for becoming or for doing good.”—Bishop Spalding. 


“If we have but the right mind, all-things, even those that hurt, help 
us.”’—Bishop Spalding. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 





Thy children ever with the longing glow 

To see thy bounteous face, oh Virgin fair, 

And all are filled with rapture deep and rare, 
When thou art pleased thy Person sweet to show. 
Yes, oft thou didst this favor kind bestow: 

On Adam, who beheld thee Jesus bear, 

On John, who saw thee foil the serpent’s snare, 
On Lourdes, that saw thee lay shrewd satan low. 
Each apparition fair our hearts uplifts 

To where in God’s embrace thou art secure. 
God says: thou art a dove in rocky rifts 

Our hunting hearts from sinful quests to lure. 
Oh let me hear thy voice and see thy face: 

Thy voice is sweet, thy smile is full of grace! 
—F.R.N. 
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If The Church Were Known 


A BIT OF CATHOLIC ACTION 
Tue EpItor 


“Every Catholic realizes,” said J. A. S. in Truth Magazine, recently, 
“that the average non-Catholic has very distorted views concerning the 
Church, her History and her practices.” 

This can very easily be understood. When we reflect that from 
childhood on, in school and out of school, in church, perhaps, and out 
of church, in text-book and reference book and even in books meant 
for pastime, they have received a distorted and even prejudiced account 
of the Church, we wonder sometimes how there can be any converts 
at all. It is proof that conversion is fairly a miracle of God’s grace 
and is testimony of the standing miracle of the Church’s deathless 
existence and overpowering grandeur. 


A very scholarly and deeply sincere non-Catholic, who had evidently 
been thinking matters over for some time, said to me recently, in a tone 
almost of despair: “It is hard, isn’t it, to cast off old ideas drilled in 
from childhood and re-orientate oneself completely regarding your 
Church?” 

Time and again perhaps you have run into this situation. Friends 
of yours or acquaintances, not of our Faith, have honestly asked you, 
in conversation, to explain our Catholic teaching on some point or other 
that puzzled them. 


There are three ways of meeting the situation. One is very bad, 
and the second is very poor. 

First, there is the way of the so-called “broad-minded Catholic,” 
who in reality is neither broad nor Catholic, or as Chesterton, I be- 
lieve said,—is so broad that he is not very deep. Here is the story of 
one told by J. A. S., in the article referred to above. It fills one with 
honest shame and pity for the deluded “broad” one. 

There is a priest who, by accident, met a Protestant family and who 
became very friendly with every member in it. Originally, they were 
bigoted and held that Catholics were very superstitious and ignorant, 
but slowly and surely the barriers were broken down and the entire 
family became well disposed; so much so that it was only a question of 
time when Baptism would be sought. There was a radical change in 
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the attitude of the household. Catholics, who had formerly been barred 
from the social functions of the family, were now invited to dinner; 
they were employed in trusted positions in the father’s bank; every 
Catholic was measured by the same rule as the charitable, human gen- 
tleman, Father A. 

At a dinner party one evening, a graduate of one of our colleges 
was present. He proved himself to be an egotistical fool. He talked 
and he talked and he talked. He was so broad he was thick. He 
discussed religion. He spoke of the Church. And at every step he 
was getting into trouble. He displayed a lack of appreciation of his 
Catholic College days. He berated his professors, said how devoid they 
were of common sense; that they belonged to the tallow-candle period ; 
that they were,—to use his own verbiage,—“poor deluded creatures, 
enveloped in middle age superstition.” Then he spoke about the Vatican 
Question as if he dictated the terms to Mussolini and questioned the 
wisdom of the Holy Father’s letter on education. Then he said that 
he did not believe in the eternal punishment for sin, and that he had 
his own ideas with regard to marriage and birth control. 

The members of that family were shocked and scandalized. Here 
was a Catholic College graduate. “And if this happens in the green- 
wood, what can we expect of the dry?” What a fool he made of him- 
self and he simply upset that household by his “braying.” Needless to 
say, he will never be invited to that home again. Perhaps neither will 
Father A. And perhaps the grace of God will rescue the situation, 
but it will be a miracle. 

That is one way of meeting the situation ; I need not say, a miserable 
way. The second is the way of the timid Catholic; who goes on the 
principle—‘“I never speak about my religion.” 

Of course, if he cannot speak intelligently about it, it is best for 
him not to speak about it at all, but to send the inquirer to someone 
who can enlighten him, or offer him some book where he can find the 
necessary information. Surely, there are many things in the History 
of the Church or the teachings of theology that the layman is not ex- 
pected to know. But there is so much that any Catholic, that every 
Catholic, can know,—if he seriously wants to,—if he takes ever so 
little trouble——that he can be of great service to inquiring friends 
almost every day. 

And so, we come to the third way of meeting the situation. It is 
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the best way, and the one that every good Catholic should be able to 
adopt. It is to love your Faith well enough to know it and to speak 
about it understandingly and kindly. 

The means to acquire such a knowledge of your Faith are at hand 
in abundance. There are sermons, lectures, the “Catholic Hour” on the 
radio every Sunday night, and the pamphlets in the book-rack in the 
rear of the church. And, you read, do you not? If you value your 
Faith, why not read, at times at least, such books as can give you a 
better knowledge of the Church? 

Does this sound like a penance? Perhaps,—if you have not tried it 
before this. But, if you start it for a penance, you will continue for 
the real pleasure you will find in it. Here are three books, recently 
come from the press, which you might take up. 

Church History. A Complete History of the Catholic Church to 
the Present Day. By Rev. John Laux, M.A. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Published by Benziger Brothers, New York. 620 pages. 
Price to Schools, $1.69. 

This is meant to be a text-book for High Schools. But it is as 
interesting as any story book. 

A History of the Catholic Church. Vol. V. Period of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. By the Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S., trans- 
lated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis. 706 pages. Price, $4.00. 

Martin Luther. His Life and Work. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. 
Adapted from the second German edition by Frank J. Eble, M.A. 
Edited by Arthur Preuss. Published by B. Herder, St. Louis. 609 
pages. 

If you cannot buy these books, perhaps you can get them at the 
Library. Ask for them. 


“Whatever can help me to think and love, whatever can give me 
strength and patience, whatever can make me humble and serviceable, 
though it be a trifle light as air, is opportunity.’—Bishop Spalding. 


Life is too short for aught but high endeavor —Wilcox. 


Press on; if once and twice thy feet 
Slip back and stumble, harder try. 


That Birthday Dinner 


L. RUDOLF 

“Tomorrow is the big night,” Robert West announced at home dur- 
ing dinnertime. 

“What’s going on?” Anita asked between mouthfuls of apple pie. 

“Roland Drenk is having his usual birthday party—first a dinner 
and after that an evening of fun. This is his twenty-first, so I’m 
expecting something extra.” Secretly, Robert wished he had followed 
Roland’s example. Roland had celebrated his birthday yearly since 
he was ten. Not one year had been missed and always the same boys 
had been invited—all boyhood chums. “Yes, Anita, tomorrow you can 
have my share of dessert.” 

“And, please remember, Robert, that tomorrow is Friday. You 


know, it’s no meat day,” Mrs. West reminded with motherly admoni- 
tion. 


A frown wrinkled Robert’s forehead. 
“Oh, pshaw. I never thought of that. The Drenks aren’t Catholic, 


so they will surely serve meat. The party will be spoiled for me.” 

Mr. West, for the moment, diverted his attention from his dinner. 
“Son, there is no good reason why your fun should be marred by ab- 
staining from meat.” 

Twelve-year old Anita nodded her head in approval of her father’s 
speech. “We learned in school today that when we have to practice a 
little penance, like not eating meat on Friday, we should feel real glad. 
We should be glad because we are giving pleasure to God and taking 
away punishment for our sins. Then too, we can offer up the penance 
for the poor souls. Then, if you can’t eat meat at the party, you 
should be extra glad. We shouldn’t want to eat meat on the day when 
Jesus died on the cross.” Evidently, Anita had listened to her teacher’s 
instructions. “And a 

“Never mind, you’ve said plenty,” Robert irritably interrupted. 

Mr. West never tolerated bickering between his children. He 
meaningly cleared his throat in protest to Robert’s outburst. Usually 
Robert heeded the wordless rebuke, but tonight he was too deeply in 
thought to pay attention to it. 

“Honestly, folks, this meat question is more serious than you can 
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imagine,” Robert accused his family in the tone of one who is burdened 
with motives beyond average comprehension (in the misunderstood 
one’s estimation). 

“Dear, we realize how serious the matter is. We know how wrong 
it is to disobey this abstinence law and we are sorry that the party falls 
on a Friday,” Mrs. West defended in her mild, soothing manner. 

“T see I can receive no assistance here,” Robert flung out his hands 
in despair of the family’s intelligence. 

“Robert, what do you mean by all this? If you wish, state why you 
are so troubled by this meat question,” Mr. West asked. 

Robert regarded his father apprehensively. He was rather certain 
his reasons would be rejected as worthless. 

“T have various reasons. The chief one is that I wish to make a fa- 
vorable impression on Roland’s father. About two weeks ago Mr. 
Drenk interviewed me for a very good sales position. The advancement 
and pay would far exceed what I am now getting. Of course, I haven’t 
told my boss about it because I might not get the job Mr. Drenk 
offered. He is particular whom he hires— too particular to suit me.” 


“T don’t understand where the eating of meat comes in,” Mr. West 
commented. “Besides, I always understood you to say that Mr. Drenk 
did not attend his son’s birthday celebrations.” 

“No, he doesn’t come to the parties, but I know Roland tells him 
everything that goes on. I know Roland is against meat abstinence. 
That makes me quite sure his father would hear about it if I refused 
meat. And I want to keep on the good side of Drenk. 


“He told me if I come to work for him I must forget everything I 
have learned at the Nelson Manufacturing. He said he could not per- 
mit anyone in his employ to bring along foreign notions. He wants all 
his employees to work with his company’s methods and not someone 
else’s. I am afraid he may even judge social acts according to this 
norm. So you can see how it would be for me to eat meat on Friday 
when all of the other boys will. Only Leo and I are Catholic. I can’t 
run that risk. That job means much to my future.” 


“My boy,” Mr. West said sternly in response to his son’s explana- 
tion, “I’d advise you to be satisfied with your present work if you can 
only purchase a better place at the price of offending God.” 


No more was said on the subject until Friday evening when Robert 
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was leaving for the party. His mother followed him to the door and 
spoke to him appealingly. 

“Robert, you may think just this once won’t harm any. But, all 
downward roads had that first time. And then, remember, it isn’t only 
the sin of breaking the abstinence; you will also be guilty of scandal. 
Don’t fail tonight.” 

“Don’t you trouble your heart, mother.” This was the only assurance 
of fidelity Robert vouchsafed. He would not openly lie to his mother 
and his plans he would not change. 

After he closed the door, Robert deliberately put aside all trouble- 
some thoughts and assumed a festive mood. He considered himself 
very fortunate to be one of Roland’s cronies, a favorite one. For 
Roland’s social and financial status was decidely above Robert’s. 
Robert was actually smiling to himself in anticipation of the dinner and 
stunts when he met Leo, the other Catholic guest. 

“Howdy, Leo,” Robert greeted his friend. “All in line for the grand 
doings tonight?” 

“You bet,” Lea responded. “I guess tonight we will have a chance 
to put into practice the lesson Father Delaney tried to impress on us 
Sunday at Mass.” 

“What was it? I went over to Holy Trinity for Mass last Sunday.” 

“It was about preaching our religion without the noise of words; 
bringing home to other people the beauties and practices of our Faith 
by good example. For instance, today is Friday and by our not eating 
meat and actually enjoying the abstinence will be preaching without 
words.” Leo was a staunch Catholic. The note in Robert’s answering 
laugh prompted him to add, “I hope you aren’t expecting to eat meat, 
are you?” 

Robert answered sarcastically : 

“Remember about the noise of words.” 

This unmerited rebuff was offered for the poor souls. 

“I wonder how long Roland will continue this birthday party cus- 
tom,” Leo remarked in an effort to avoid a silence where bitterness and 
hurt feelings were harbored. 

“Would suit me if he would never give it up,” Robert returned 
willingly. 

And after a few more commonplace remarks the two young men 
arrived at the Drenk home. They were the last to arrive. 
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Yes, Robert’s surmises were correct; the party was in keeping with 
a twenty-first birthday. The dinner, the opening event of each celebra- 
tion, was more sumptuous than ever. Robert mentally saw himself as 
the heir to such wealth. Then he could easily practice his religion with- 
out fear; his circumstantial position would either hide or glorify those 
practices. Oh! the burden of circumstance. But these dreams and long- 
ings were quickly extinguished when the meal began. Robert was too 
normal to allow vain hopes to supersede the pleasures of a table laden 
with good food. 

Of the meat Robert ate heartily. At his first mouthful he acci- 
dentally caught Leo’s eye. The look of reproach which he met almost 
unnerved him. But, no, Robert would do as he chose and returned the 
silent reproach in haughty silent defiance. 

A few moments later, Robert heard one of the fellows say: 

“Why, Leo, what’s the trouble? Since when are you a vegetarian?” 

Leo laughingly explained his abstinence without a trace of the 
apologetic : 

“No vegetarianism for me. I’m a Catholic and we do not eat meat 
on Fridays.” 

Robert unwillingly admired the tone of sincere, wholesome pride in 
Leo’s voice, a pride in his membership in the Catholic religion. Close 
upon the admiration followed envy. 

Leo’s questioner held out his hand to Leo saying, “Shake, old boy. 
Never knew you had that much character.” 

Oh, how Robert envied that compliment. It was given by one in 
whose favor he wished to rank highly. Too late, now. But, why 
bother? And Robert threw himself with zest into the spirit of the 
party. Toward the close he congratulated himself on the attention he 
had acquired and on Roland’s evident preference. 

The climax of Robert’s self-satisfaction was reached when all the 
boys were leaving. Mr. Drenk called him out from among the crowd 
and in their presence cordially shook hands with him. 

“Enjoyed yourself?” Mr. Drenk asked. 

“This seems promising. Maybe he is going to offer me that sales 
job,” Robert reflected. Aloud he answered beamingly, “Thank you. 
I never had a more enjoyable evening.” 

“Now, with regard to the sales position for which you had applied— 
would you still care to consider it?” Mr. Drenk further questioned. 
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“Certainly.” 

“Well, come up to my office tomorrow afternoon at two. We will 
then make final arrangements.” 

Feeling like a newly-throned king Robert rejoined his friends and, 
after oft repeated good-bys, all left. Robert was glad he was the only 
one going his particular way. This afforded him a chance to be alone. 
Thus he could contemplate the possible outcome of tomorrow’s inter- 
view. Mr. Drenk’s cordiality was unmistakable. It caused Robert to 
be positive of his securing the sales position. What a difference the 
change would make. In a few months he could afford a car, he would 
be able to purchase his suits at one of the exclusive custom tailors and 
he could see in vision a beautiful sparkling diamond on his finger. So 
many more things could be achieved with a higher salary. 

“Ah, life is good,” Robert murmured as he turned the lock of his 
home’s door with his key. 

The next morning Robert talked blithely every moment he could 
spare from his hurried breakfast in an effort to avoid any questionings. 
He’did not mention the party nor the coming interview. He was sorry 
to hurt his family and wished to keep the knowledge of the scandal 
from them. They in their turn forbore to speak about it, wishing to be 
ignorant of his action. So, to Robert’s great relief the abstinence ques- 
tion was not brought up. 

That Saturday morning was the longest in his experience. But, 
finally, two o'clock struck, finding Robert in Mr. Drenk’s office. 

A few comments regarding the party were exchanged and then Mr. 
Drenk said: 

“Now let us come to the point of our interview. 

“Probably you noted my hesitation about employing you when we 
first spoke of the vacant sales position even though I expressed the 
thought that you were very eligible. The reason for this was—usually 
when I employ a young man for this and a few other positions I give 
him a task to test his integrity and reason. In your case I had planned 
on putting you to the test this week. I had chosen you from among 
fifty applicants. 

“Last night, unseen by the boys, I observed you in the games that 
were played. I saw the manliness with which you refused a prize be- 
cause you knew the score keeper made an error in his calculations. This 
was also an evidence of your mental keenness because I knew you had 
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no other way to know your score except by retaining it in your mind. 
This honesty coupled with your popularity among the boys convinced 
me of your worth. I then decided a test would be unnecessary.” 

Robert made a move to voice his thanks, but Mr. Drenk raised his 
hand as a signal for him to wait. 


“After you boys left, according to custom Roland and I discussed 
the affair of the evening. In the course of our conversation, my son 
spoke of his pride in your manly act of refusing an undeserved prize. 
Roland spoke very highly of you, making special mention of your spirit 
of broad-minded sociability, of your not allowing a religious belief 
interfere with social politeness, such as, eating meat on Friday when 
it is served. Roland was greatly displeased with Leo’s refusal of meat. 
He considered it a reproach to his hostship.” 

How pleased Robert was! Then, Mr. Drenk’s tone of casualness 
changed. It was not raised, it became more decisive; it held a note of 
ominous warning. 

“Young man, what Roland considered so praiseworthy in you, I 
considered damnatory. It was on hearing of your so-called sociability 
that I had to retract my decisions. You could not possibly be my man 
in the vacant sales position. If you could so easily disobey a command 
of your Church, which in your training you learn is an offense against 
God, how could I be sure you would not similarly disobey the rules of 
this company? 

“TI am sorry to tell you I can no longer hold you eligible for the 
position. 

“It may interest you to know that the Leo I mentioned before was 
also an applicant for this sales place. If he accepts I will employ him 
as he has a strong character and a courageous spirit, even though some 
of his other qualifications are not excellent. 

“T want to say further that Roland does not know of my past inten- 
tion to take you into the firm. You can feel assured this will never be 
mentioned.” 


Mr. Drenk began to arrange some papers on his desk. “Leo will be 
here in fifteen minutes and I do not suppose you will care to meet him 
here. Good afternoon, Robert. I sincerely wish you success in the 
future.” 

Acting upon Mr. Drenk’s hint, Robert left the room wordlessly. 
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Ascksdutratesnity 
OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


Our Mother of Peepetanl Help 


THE NOBLEST REVENGE 
T. Z. Austin, C. Ss. R. 


“That I may generously pardon my enemies: come to my help, O 
loving Mother.” 





A young officer had so far forgotten himself, in a moment of irri- 
tation, as to strike a private soldier, full of personal dignity and dis- 
tinguished for his courage. By the laws of military discipline the 
injured soldier could look for no redress. 


“Tl make you repent this!” he shouted bitterly. And the words, 
carrying a menace, only made the irritation between the two. grow hot- 
ter than before. 


Some weeks later the company was called upon for a desperate 
service. A redoubt, which had fallen to the enemy, must be recaptured 
at any price. A strong party volunteered for the service. Someone 
must lead. A soldier steps out of the ranks to assume the dangerous 
leadership. Forward! In a few moments they are swallowed up in 
clouds of smoke. All that can be seen or heard is the flashes from the 
guns, rolling musketry, crashing trees, wild shouts and the cries of 
wounded victims. 

At length all is over. The redoubt has been recovered. Bleeding 
from many wounds, the wreck of the conquering party returns. The 
officer in command rushes forward—his left hand raising his hat, with 
his right he seizes that of the leader, though no more than a private in 
the ranks. 

Suddenly officer and man recognize each other. Once before they 
had stood face to face—the soldier who was struck, the officer who 
truck him. If for a moment doubt divides them, in a moment the doubt 
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has perished. The officer springs forward, embraces the soldier as if 
he were a martyr glorified by the shadow of death from which he was 
returning. On his part, the soldier, stepping back, carries his hand 
through the beautiful motions of the military salute to a superior and 
makes this beautiful answer, which shut up forever the memory of the 
insult : 

“Sir, I told you before that I would make you repent it.” 

Forgiveness is the noblest revenge. We cannot help admiring the 
moral strength and beauty of it. 

It was very dear to Our Lord. For there is hardly anything that 
He comes back to so often as forgiveness of those who have injured us. 
And He Himself made it one of His last cherished words on earth, 
when from the Cross He prayed: “Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do.” 

Our Blessed Mother understood better than any this teaching of 
Jesus on forgiveness. She heard His prayer on the Cross and it found 
its true and complete echo in her heart. She shares Jesus’ love for all 
men and saw the Blood trickle from the Cross that made all men 
brothers. 

She can obtain for us the strength and the love needed to say those 
blessed and beautiful words: I forgive. Let us pray to her: 


“That I may generously pardon my enemies: come to my help, 
O loving Mother.” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Dear Father: I wish to thank Our Blessed Mother of Perpetual 
Help for many favors received recently through Her intercession and 
novena. These favors are both spiritual and temporal. 

Thanks to Our Blessed Mother. ( Wichita.) 

* * * 

Dear Father: I am sending a donation in honor of Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help for a great favor granted me. 

A lover of Our Blessed Mother. 

* * * 
Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: Since praying to you, both my 


brother and sister have obtained good positions for which I am very 
thankful to you. 
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Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I have been out of work for 
quite a while and after making three novenas in your honor and pray- 
ing to all the saints in heaven and the Souls in Purgatory to help me, 
I have again found work. Thanks to Thee, dear Mother, to all the 
Saints and to the Souls in Purgatory. 

* * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I know that it is through your 
help that I received a raise in salary for which I have been praying. 
Thank you, dearest Mother, for this and the great many other favors 
I have received from you all my life. 

* * * 

Dear Father: The enclosed offering is for a High Mass to be said 
in honor of Our Mother of Perpetual Help and St. Jude in thanks- 
giving for a favor received. Some time ago a person with whom I 
have to work, began making things very unpleasant for me. This mat- 
ter has been straightened out in a satisfactory manner, thanks to Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help and St. Jude. 

) * * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: Although I am making this 
thanksgiving to you especially for finding a lost article, for which I 
have been asking your aid, I also want to thank you with all my heart 
for the many blessings you have bestowed upon myself and my family. 
I feel that it is only through your intercession that we have been blessed 
during the present depression, with our health and financially. 


* * * 


Dear Father: I want to thank the Mother of Perpetual Help for 


obtaining work for a relative for which I have been praying for some 
time. 


* 7 * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I wish to thank you for a favor 
received. I made a petition for work for myself and my two sons. 
Sometime back the position was answered in so far as work was ob- 
tained for one of my sons. Last week the answer came complete in 
positions for the other son and myself. 

* * * 


Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I wish to make public thanks for 
a very special favor granted. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


IF SOMEONE WERE TO SAY 








I found this delightful little story in The Record of Louisville. It 
is worth re-telling. 

“If someone were to say to you,—‘You Catholics do just what you’re 
made to do. You bet, Nobody bosses us,—what would you answer, 
David?” asked Uncle Edmund, who was fond of propounding ques- 
tions which made his nieces and nephews think. 

“T’d say,—Don’t you wait for the green light before you cross the 
street, and doesn’t your father pay his income tax before the 15th of 
March, and do you feel like a slave when you obey these laws made by 
your city and government? Well, neither do I feel like one when I obey 
the laws made by the Catholic Church which has its authority from 
Christ Himself,—replied young David. 

“Gracious, David, how did you think that out so fast?” asked Uncle 
Edmund in amazement. 

“Because,” answered David, his eyes twinkling mischievously, 
“someone has already said that to me, and that’s the way I answered 
him.” 


EQUAL BEFORE GOD 





One day when the Archbishop of Bordeaux was administering the 
Sacrament of Baptism on an infant of a princely family, he perceived 
in a distant part of the church a poor woman, the wife of a day-laborer 
with a baby to be baptized in her arms. He bade her draw near, and 
himself baptized the little one. When the sacred rite was over, he said 
to the bystanders: 

“These two children, outwardly so different, the one a child of a 
prince, the other the child of a day-laborer, are equally great before 
God, of equal glory, only they must attain it by different means: the 
rich one by the exercise of compassion, the poor one by a patient and 
laborious life. The distinguishing virtue of the one will be generosity, 
of the other gratitude; and they shall begin today to correspond to their 
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future vocation, for in the name of the poor child I will plead and give 
thanks, and in the name of the rich child you shall show yourselves 
compassionate and generous.” 

The amount of the collection which the archbishop then turned over 
to the mother of the poor child was extremely large. 


A REAL CATHOLIC MOTHER 


Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the queen of opera stars and 
the beloved mother of the soldier boys, returned a few days ago from 
her first visit to Germany and Austria since the World War. Upon her 
arrival she declared that she felt as young as Colonel Lindbergh and 
then the newspaper reporters asked the famous diva her rules of life 
for keeping young and happy. 


She advised every woman to do her own housework; she held up 
the home as the center of national life; she proclaimed that should a 
woman have choice between a career and marriage, she should choose 
the latter by all means. She declared that the woman who sacrifices the 
joys of marriage and motherhood for a profession has bargained very 
poorly. 

Mother Schumann-Heink further declared: “After all, age is large- 
ly of the mind and spirit. I keep mine young partly through prayer. 
I am a Roman Catholic. Every one needs prayer to sustain him, par- 
ticularly in time of stress. Some of us are given heavy burdens to bear. 
We need spirituality in order to stand up under some of the tragic 
shocks. Praying gives me peace and calms my spirit.” 


Thank God for Madame Schumann-Heink. She has justified her 
membership in the Catholic Church before the world by a long and 
useful life as a truly Catholic mother and she has not let the oppor- 


tunity ever to pass without showing truly Catholic principles in all of 
her statements and actions. 


The life of Madame Ernestine will dominate the grand opera stage 
long after she has passed from mortality to immortality. Her name will 
live as a Christian mother who did not barter away motherhood for the 
sake of a career. She will ever be famous as one who lived according 


to the teachings and desires of the Mother Church—The Pittsburg 
Catholic. 
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TRUE TO HER NAME 


St. Faith was one of the most illustrious martyrs that triumphed 
over the malice of Dacian, the prefect of Gaul under Diocletian and 
Maximian, leaders of persecutions against the early Christians. 

Accused of being a Christian, St. Faith, a maiden of exquisite 
beauty, was apprehended and brought before Dacian. She began the 
good fight for her faith and her God by making the holy sign of the 
cross on different parts of her body and praying, “My Lord Jesus, 
You are always ready to assist your servants; fortify me at this hour 
and enable me to answer in a manner worthy of You.” The following 
dialogue then took place: 

Dacian: “What is your name?” 


Faith: “My name is Faith, and I try to support in reality what 
that name signifies.” 


Dacian: “What is your religion?” 


Faith: “From my infancy I have served Christ, and to Him I 
have consecrated my whole soul.” 

Dacian: “Come, child, have some regard for your youth and 
beauty ; renounce the religion you profess and sacrifice to Diana, who is 
a divinity of your own sex and will bestow on you the most precious 
gifts.” 


Faith: “The gods of the Gentiles are devils! How dare you ask 
me to sacrifice to them?” 


Dacian: “What! Do you presume to call our gods devils? Re- 
solve instantly to offer sacrifice, or you shall expire under torments!” 

Faith: “No! I am not only prepared to suffer every torment for 
Christ, but I burn with impatience to die for Him!” 

Dacian then ordered a brazen bed to be produced. He had the 
saint tide down upon it with iron chains. He had a great fire kindled 
underneath it, the fierce heat of which was made still more intolerable 
by the addition of oil and other inflammable matter. On such a rack 
St. Faith died in remaining true to her name! 


The bystanders in horror cried out: “How can that tyrant thus 
torment an innocent young virgin only for worshiping God!” Yet 
how glorious was her death in the sight of God for Whom she died— 
and in the sight of every Christian who shares her faith! 
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! Pointed Paragraphs 


THE PURIFICATION 





There is something about the events commemorated by this great 
feast that comes in February directly in opposition to a spirit prevalent 
in our age. Mary, the spotless one, the virgin-mother, comes to the 
temple as though she, too, were under the cloud of our first parents’ 
sin; she brings her Child, who is the all-holy Son of God, that to Him 
it may be done as it is done to the ordinary children of men. The 
humility and obedience of Mary and the abasement of God are not 
beyond appearing under the shadow of sin. 

The world today in great part is trying to cast off the shadow of 
sin. The sin is there in plenty; in the distortion of many of nature’s 
most serious laws; in the subjecting of all things to the uses and pleas- 
ures and passions of men instead of to God; in the forgetfulness even 
of Him from Whom man came and to Whom he must one day return. 
Yet the world cries out that there is no sin—there is no shame—there 
is no reckoning to be made to a just and judging God! 

So while Mary and Jesus go down to the temple to fulfill the law 
that has been made on account of sin, the world departs from the 
temple, thinking to depart from the reality of its own sins. Shall we, 
conscious ever of our own sins, possible and real, turn to the temple 
with Mary and Jesus? They were pure and free from sin, but they did 
not hesitate to lead the way for us. Or shall we, futilely like the world, 
turn from the temple of God’s law, heedlessly thinking to set ourselves 
free? 

Only the truth can make us free. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


Two birthdays of national significance fall in February. George 
Washington, the father of his country, and Abraham Lincoln, the 
saviour of his country, will again receive the tributes of a grateful pos- 
terity for what they have done for the good of the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 
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Very probably in the speeches that will be made in their honor, there 
will be exaggerations; stories will be recalled in their favor that have 
little grounds for verification; accomplishments will be attributed to 
them that there is a possibility they themselves did not achieve. And 
those who have taken it upon themselves (in the vulgar but realistic 
phrase) to “debunk” history, will sit back and deride. 

It is sometimes to be wondered if those who in defense of the god- 
dess, Truth, are making so intensive an effort to “debunk” history, are 
not in a sense to be derided themselves. They are endeavoring to rob 
the people of their heroes, of their patriotism and of the ideals that spur 
men on to do great things more than anything in the world. 

As for truth, it suffers far less from the idealizing of historical fig- 
ures than its defenders suppose. As Chesterton admirably says, it is 
when a fact is too big for history that it overflows the surrounding facts 
and expresses itself in fable. The fables and exaggerations then become 
but metaphors and figures to express the central fact that is inexpres- 
sible in mere words. 

None can deny that what Washington and Lincoln did for their 
country and for posterity are facts almost too big for words. 


MENTAL HOUSE CLEANING 


Writing in the Catholic Northwest Progress, under the title of 
Literary Jottings, Father David McAstocker, S.J., makes the following 
very literary and very pertinent remarks: 

“Joyce Kilmer once inferred in one of his poems that the lonesomest 
thing in his estimation was a house with nobody in it. 

“Whenever I walk to Suffern, along the Erie track, 

I pass by a poor old farmhouse with its shingles broken and black. 

I suppose I’ve passed it a hundred times, but I always stop for 

a minute 

To look at the house, the tragic house, the house with nobody in it.’ 

“However, more tragic still is a mind with nothing in it. Or,— 
worse perhaps,—a mind ‘with rats in the belfry’ as the saying goes. 
Not necessarily a deranged mind, one mentally unbalanced, but one 
filled with considerable intellectual debris. 

A popular indoor sport which conscientious housewives indulge in 
every spring is house cleaning. It takes considerable time; it involves 
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a certain amount of labor and inconvenience, but the results amply repay 
for the labor expended. It would be much more profitable for the wel- 
fare of society if we human beings would clean our minds at regular 
intervals,—divest ourselves of heaps of useless and even sinful knowl- 
edge. 

‘My desk is always full of worthless papers, 

My key ring carries lots of useless keys, 

My mind holds countless stale and futile worries, 

Why drag through life such foolish things as these?’ ” 


THE WISDOM OF A CARDINAL 


His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, has just published 
the ninth volume of his Sermons and Addresses. It contains also remi- 
niscences of his twenty-four years of service. In it we find the rich 
fruit of his wisdom and experience. Here are some gems: 

“If you want to know your friends, make a mistake.” 

“Forgive quickly,—you will save your time and digestion.” 

“A firm superior gets things done quickly. A gentle one gets them 
done well.” 

“The best superior I have ever had never gave an order, but ex- 
pressed a wish.” 

“Do the good you can, then forget it. Others will remember it for 

” 

“Prayer and work achieve success.” 

“Forgive and forget. The first helps your soul, the second your 
liver,” 

“Now, if the villain of the modern play only would strangle the 
author instead of the heroine, he would earn his applause.” 

“The real priest weeps at another’s sin; the pharisee draws a long 
face and peddles the scandal.” 

“A true critic looks for good qualities. An unjust one is blind to 
everything except defects.” 

“Anger is a bad guide to action.” 

“The richest man is one who needs little.” 

“Out of the heart of a great grief, peace is born in a calm happi- 
ness.” 

“When your.enemy rages, smile and hear him stammer.” 





THE LiGuorIAN 
MYSTERIES OF SCIENCE 


Narrow scientists have ever loved to boast that since “Science has 
found out all about the universe”—there is no longer any ground on 
which religion can stand. The folly of the conclusion is patent; but 
more than that, no genuine scientist or thinker in the world would sub- 
scribe to the premise on which it is based. 

Dr. Willis Rodney Whitney, for example, who is Director of Re- 
search for the General Electric Company of Schenectady, New York, 
a member of the National Academy of Science, fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, as well as the recipient of several col- 
lege degrees, decorations and medals—has much to say about the mys- 
teries with which Physical Science is concerned. In an interview pub- 
lished in the New York Times of November 2nd of last year, he says: 

“The deficiencies in our grasp of Electricity are so many that one 
hesitates to claim that we know anything fully. 

“We have our theories about the ultimate essence of Electricity 
but can’t prove them. Bring this bar magnet near a steel needle and 
the needle will leap to the magnet. No one knows why, but we have 
worked out elaborate explanations. We speak of lines of force. We 
draw a diagram of the magnetic field. But we know there are no lines 
there and field is just a word to cover our ignorance. 

“Laid over a wooden base in which another magnet is embedded, 
the upper magnet floats in space. What supports it? Sir Oliver Lodge 
says it is the all-pervading ether. But Einstein denies that there is any 
ether. Which is right? I say that the magnet floats in space by the 
will of God. The magnet repels another magnet by the Will of God. 
And no man today can give a more precise answer. 

“A beam of light comes speeding from a star, travelling for hun- 
dreds of years, and finally it reaches our optic nerve and you see the 
star. How does it do that? We have our corpuscular theory of light, 
our wave theory and now our quantum theory, but they are all just 
educated guesses. About as good an explanation as any is to say that 
light travels by the will of God. 

“The best scientists have to recognize that they are just kindergarten 
fellows playing with mysteries. Our ancestors were and our descend- 
ants will be. 


“We move from one theory to the next and always there is some- 
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thing that does not fit in with the other evidence. Take the atom. 
Yesterday it was whirling particles—infinitesimal solar systems. But 
that is outmoded now, and today the atom is described as a wave in 
space. Tomorrow it will be something different. The theory of rela- 
tivity is not final. No scientific concept can stand still. All is in 
motion. The will of God—the law which we discover but cannot 
understand—that alone is final.” 

In view of the pronouncements of such a scientist as this—religion 
has little to fear from the ravings of the “sciolist.” 


THE WELFARE OF INDIVIDUALS AND NATIONS 


The Holy Father has issued his letter on marriage and family prob- 
lems, and it has become famous. Even secular journals printed it in 
full, and everyone has taken it seriously. Of course, some people think 
he was wrong on certain questions. That was to be expected. But I 
think the Fascist newspaper, Popolo di Roma, has given the most in- 
telligent comment on the letter. It says: 

“The papal word has been uttered, not only for the defense of 
society, of morals and of the state, but also for the defense of indi- 
viduals ; because when a man believes that he can attain happiness by 
satisfying all his passions, when he slackens the brakes which oblige him 
to make some renunciations, just then does he open an abyss in which 
he often destroys inexorably the serenity of his life and ruins his future. 

“The Pope has reaffirmed the interdependence between conditions in 
the family and the State which cannot be denied. If offspring does not 
cement the conjugal union, if husband and wife fail in their duty and 
do not provide with teaching and example for the education of their 
children, men will be bad citizens and the State will find itself, as the 
Pope said, built on sand.. We greatly hope that the sacred words of the 
Vicar of Christ will recall men to the observance of those precepts on 
which depend their welfare and that of nations.” 


If the sunlight of faith is in your heart, let it shine out. Do not 
make a damp, dark cloud of yourself, hiding the one real sun from the 
tired wistful world. 


The Cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee.—Whittier. 














Catholic Events 


The outstanding event of the month of January was the issuing of 
the Pope’s letter on Christian Marriage. It is one of those great, mo- 
mentous utterances that deserve to rank with the great encyclical letters 
of Pope Leo XIII on Labor Problems. 

The letter is too long to reprint here. We shall merely quote from 
it enough to show us the Pope’s purpose in issuing it at this time, and 
the topics it treats. If anyone wishes to have a copy of the letter, we 
shall be glad to procure one for him. 

PURPOSE OF THE LETTER.—After reminding us that Our 
Lord raised marriage “to the rank of a truly ‘great’ Sacrament of the 
New Law, restored it to the original purity of its Divine Institution, 
and therefore entrusted all its discipline and care to His Spouse, the 
Church,” the Pope goes on to say: 

“In order, however, that amongst men of every nation and every 
age the desired fruits may be obtained from this renewal of matrimony, 
it is necessary first of all that men’s minds may be illuminated with the 
true doctrine of Christ regarding it; and secondly, that Christian 
spouses, the weakness of their wills strengthened by the internal grace 
of God, shape all their ways of thinking and acting in conformity with 
that pure law of Christ so as to obtain true peace and happiness for 
themselves and for their families. 

“Yet not only do We, looking with paternal eye on the universal 
world from this Apostolic See as from a watchtower, but you also, 
Venerable Brethren, see, and seeing deeply grieve with Us that a great 
number of men, forgetful of that divine work of Redemption, either 
entirely ignore or shamelessly deny the great sanctity of Christian wed- 
lock or even, relying on the false principles of a new and utterly 
perverse morality, too often trample it under foot. And since these 
most pernicious errors and depraved morals have begun to spread even 
amongst the faithful and are gradually gaining ground, in our office as 
Christ’s Vicar on Earth and Supreme Shepherd and Teacher, We con- 
sider it Our duty to raise Our voice to keep the flock committed to our 
care from poisoned pastures and, as far as in Us lies, to preserve it 
from harm. 

TOPICS TREATED.—“We have decided, therefore, to speak to 
you, Venerable Brethren, and through you to the whole Church of 
Christ and indeed the whole human race, (1) on the nature and dignity 
of Christian marriage, (2) on the advantages and benefits which accrue 
from it to the family and to human society itself, (3) on the errors 
contrary to this most important point of the Gospel teaching, (4) on 
the vices opposed to conjugal union, (5) and lastly on the principal 
remedies to be applied.” 

From this brief outline it is quite evident how complete this authori- 
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tative statement of Catholic doctrine on marriage is. The Pope teaches 
nothing new; he simply repeats the age-old teaching of the Church 


received from Christ and the Apostles, and applies it to our modern 
needs. 


* * * 


As an evidence of the seriousness with which this pronouncement 
of the Holy Father was received even by those outside the Church, we 
quote the editorial on it printed in the New York Times for January 10. 

“Justification for the great amount of space given by American 
newspapers to publication of the entire text of the encyclical of Pius XI, 
is to be found in the exalted position of the Pope. 

“He is the head of the Catholic Church, whom it regards as the 
infallible teacher in matters of faith and morals. He speaks to millions 
of Catholics in all parts of the world. What he has to say about the 
historic doctrine of his Church on the subject of marriage, with special 
reference to proposed modifications of it under modern conditions, will 
be read with the keenest interest by the clergy of other churches, and 
must be considered of great importance even by those who do not belong 
to this faith and order, who are whole-heartedly devoted to the better- 
ment of family life and especially to surrounding well-born children 
with the best aids possible, but who will be eager to know the judgment 
of His Holiness. 

“They will find that, as was to be expected, he states and reaffirms 
the Catholic doctrine on the Sacrament of marriage. A good part of 
the Encyclical is taken up with the citation of authorities, going to show 
that the decisions now announced by the Pope conform to the test of 
things believed ‘always, everywhere and by all’. 

“Tt was not possible, however, for the Encyclical to fail to take notice 
of certain deviations in these later years, even on the part of ‘the faith- 
ful’. Upon these the Pope pronounces judgment, one after the other, 
with marked severity of condemnation. The plea for fewer and better 
children, made in the name of modern eugenics, he dismisses. Stress is 
laid upon the duty of meeting the needs of overburdened mothers 
through neighborly kindness, public assistance, and Christian charity. 

“To some social reformers the Encyclical may seem depressing in 
its denial that their efforts are rightly directed. But the Catholic Church 
does not address itself to one age or one century. It endeavors to look 
at the world and the unfolding of civilization ‘in the light of eternity’. 
And even enthusiastic eugenists must admit the possibility that in a 
hundred years or more their theories will have been proved inadequate, 
so that then more plausibility and force may be seen in the views ex- 
pressed today by the Holy See of Rome.” 

* * * 

The Fourth National Meeting of the Laymen’s Retreat Movement, 
which was held at St. Vincent’s College (in charge of the Benedictine 
Fathers) at Latrove, Pa., came to an end Sunday, Jan. 11. It was a 
memorable convention. Seven bishops, five monsignori, 77 priests and 
about 200 lay delegates attended the sessions, which opened on Friday, 
with William A. Ryan presiding. The address of welcome was de- 
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livered by Bishop Boyle of Pittsburg. The various addresses, reprinted 
in some of our Catholic weeklies, especially the Pittsburg Catholic, make 
splendid reading, and reveal to us the inspiring and practical character 
of the convention. At the closing banquet, the Rev. Joseph P. Turner, 
C.Ss.R., delivered a brilliant oration, that brought the members to their 
feet in long continued applause. 

Upon the invitation of Cardinal O’Connell, the next meeting of the 
Conference will take place in Boston. Edward W. Joyce, of Boston, 
was chosen to succeed William A. Ryan, of Pittsburg, as Chairman of 
the Laymen’s Retreat Movement. 

* * * 

Catholic charity, all over the country, is rising gloriously to meet 
the unemployment crisis and its attendant evils. While the N. C. W. C. 
and the Knights of Columbus are working in cooperation with the gov- 
ernment to solve the problem of unemployment in a large way, immedi- 
ate needs are taken care of in parishes and convents and particular 
organizations. Reports like the following come in from all parts: 

Twelve hundred persons are fed daily in the “Third Order Free 
Kitchen” at St. Bonaventure Monastery, Detroit. 

The Sisters of the Sick Poor of Denver disbursed over $7,000.00 
for food, clothing, sick room supplies, and so on, donated to their 
patients whom they nurse in their own homes. 

In the “Twin Cities” relief measures are coordinated under Bureau 
of Catholic Charities in St. Paul and the Catholic Central Bureau in 
Minneapolis, with the cooperation of such agencies as the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul and the Big Sisters. The St. Vincent de Paul 
Society maintains two downtown centers for the distribution of cloth- 
ing. Hospitals are dispensing free meals and baskets of food for the 
needy. 

In the diocese of Los Angeles the Catholic Welfare Bureau is 
spending approximately $8,500 a month for relief. . 

And in every parish one vists, one finds society and sodality doing 
its unheralded charity. 

* * 

Rome has accepted the resignation of the Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tihen, 
D.D., from the diocese of Denver and has appointed him to the titular 
See of Bosana. Bishop Tihen felt that his advanced age and impaired 
health demanded his resignation. 

* * * 


The appointment of Rear-Admiral Charles H. T. Lowndes, 
U. S. N., retired, as a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
was announced in Washington recently. Admiral Lowndes is a 
Catholic. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners consists of ten members, to 
serve in an advisory capacity to the President in matters pertaining to 
the education and civilization of the Indian. Admiral Lowndes is the 
first doctor to serve on the board. 








| Some Good Books 





Harry Brown at Barchester. By Wil- 
liam F. Hendrix, S.J. Published by Ben- 
ziger Bros. 254 pages. Price, $1.75. 

The jacket carries the picture of a foot- 
ball game in progress, and the book opens 
with football. But this is not a mere 
“Football” story. 


It is the story of “Life” in a Catholic 
High School,—a regular day school such 
as we find in every city. The story is 
laid in class Sophomore A. Harry Brown 
is the hero; but there are other boys, 
real boys in it too. You can’t make a 
story out of that? Well, if you think 
so, read this book. Start reading it, do 
just that much,—for, I know, you will 
finish it and wish there were more of it. 

Rivals on the Ridge. By Ferdinand 
Hoorman. Published by Frederick Pustet 
Co., Cincinnati. 287 pages. Price, $2.00. 

“A story of Adventure, Mystery and 
Romance in the great South West;” we 
are told this on the jacket of the book. 

There is a peculiar appeal in the stories 
about the mysterious regions of moun- 
tain and desert land—even though the 
story be quite conventional. “Rivals on 
the Ridge” has all the atmosphere of 
such a story,—adventure, mystery and 
romance. But it is unusually well writ- 
ten, presents some admirable characters 
and is interesting to the last page. It 
will give every reader a few hours of 
real pleasure. 

Christ’s Gift, The Mass. An Illustrated 
Missal for Sundays and Holy Days. 
Edited by the Rev. Daniel F. Cunning- 
ham. Published by Benziger Bros., New 
York. 25 Mass illustrations, 1 Diagram. 
845 pages. Price, to Schools only, net, 
90c; list price, $1.20. 

So many editions of the Missal in Eng- 
lish have already appeared, that we are 
naturally impelled to ask—why this one? 
what is there new about it? 

Father Cunningham himself tells us 
what his claim to originality is. “This 
illustrated Missal has been compiled for 
those who desire to follow the prayers 
of the priest at Mass, but are kept from 
so doing because of the complicated 


makeup of the ordinary Missal. Frequent 
cross references make it confusing and 
difficult for most people to derive any 
pleasure from its use . . . In 
“Christ’s Gift, The Mass,” an attempt 
has been made to simplify the Missal by 
the elimination of frequent cross refer- 
ences.” 

This arrangement, moreover, enables 
him to add several excellent features, 
without making the book too large. One 
very good feature, is the instructional 
matter—especially, “My Catholic Creed” 
—a short but well-put statement of our 
Faith. At the end are prayers for Con- 
fession, Communion, The Holy Hour, 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart, Our Lady, 
St. Joseph and so on. 

As he says in the Introduction, the 
book is meant for “Boys and girls of 
the upper grades and the young men and 


women in our Catholic high schools.” 
How to Use the Missal in 1931. By 
the Rev. J. W. Brady. Published by E. 
M. Lohman Co., St. Paul, Minn. Pamph- 
let, 15¢c. 
This is a short directory to aid those 
who use the Daily Missal, in finding the 


Mass of the day. The directions are 
complete, yet most brief. 

The Catholic Church and Bolshevism: 
Seven Lectures. By the Rev. John A. 
McClorey. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis. 110 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Father McClorey is one of the best 
known preachers in our country. So 
many cities have listened to him year 
after year, in his thoughtful and elo- 
quent Lenten courses and so many 
people have heard him and admired 
him over the radio, that he needs 
no introduction to our readers. We 
always expect something good from 
Father McClorey. It will be sufficient, 
then, simply to mention the titles of these 
lectures. Everybody will realize at once 
how apt and timely these lectures are: 
I. Economic Chaos and Political Revolu- 
tion; II. The Cupidity of the Poor; III. 
Socialism; IV. The Cupidity of the Rich; 
V. Machinery; VI. The State; VII. 
Charity. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





Supervisor—‘Hello! Hello! 
wish to call a number?” 

Colored Man’s voice—‘No, sah, Miss, 
ah don’ want no numbah.” 

Sup.—‘Then don’t play with the tele- 
phone.” 

Man—“Ah ain’ playing wif no fone. 
The receivah fell in de sugah bowl an’ 
T’se been lickin’ de sugah offen de re- 
ceivah.” 


Do you 


An old negro stood charged with bare 
assault. The proceedings were as fol- 
lows: 

County Judge (to old negro)—“You 
stand charged in this information with 
bare assault: how do you plead, guilty 
or not guilty?” 

Accused—“Jedge, what you-all mean, 
bare assault ?” 

Judge—‘To assault with your hands. 
I mean that you did not use a deadly 
weapon of any kind.” 

Accused —“‘Fo’ God, Jedge, I ain’t 
guilty. I wouldn’t sault no bear wid 
ma ten gauge shot gun much, less wid 
ma hands!” 


“You drunken beast! If I were in 
your condition I’d shoot myself!” 

“Lady, if you wash in my condishun 
you’d mish yershelf.” 


Hotel Clerk—I beg your pardon but 
what is your name? 

Kappa—Name? Don’t you see my 
signature there on the register? 

H. C.—Yes—that’s what aroused my 
curiosity. 


Kayo—They gave Six Second Smith a 
present of a bathrobe before the fight 
last night. 

Okay—Yeah. And he got a beautiful 
pair of socks later on, too. 


Two tramps stopped at the home of a 
lone widow, and one went in to beg. 
Very soon he came out with a black eye. 

“Well, did you get anything, Jack?” 
asked the other. 

“Yes,” growled the poor sufferer, “I 
got the widow’s might.” 


CAPTAIN TO PRIVATE 
“Your name?” 
Private—‘Silvain, sir.” 
Captain—“Your age?” 
Silvain—‘Nineteen.” 
Captain—“Your rank?” 
Silvain—“I know it, sir.” 


Roadside notice posted in New Hamp- 
shire: 

“By order of the selectmen, cows 
grazing by the roadside or riding bi- 
cycles on the sidewalk is hereby for- 
bidden.” 


Teacher—Willie, you have the lowest 
marks in the class thus far. We will 
now have the test in music. If you can 
sing a song appropriate to your feeling, 
I will pass you. 

Willie—I’m dancing with tears in my 
eyes. 


Chairman—We’d like you to make a 
few remarks at our banquet. 

Prohibition Advocate—Are you sure 
that the banquet will be dry in every 
respect. 

Chairman—Certainly. Why do you 
think we asked you to speak? 


Indignant One—Why don’t you put 
Wet Paint on that bench? 
Painter—I did. 


“Certainly I’m going to be an aviator. 
Why, I’ve been air-minded for years.” 

“Well, I guess I better report to a 
garage. I’ve been tow-headed ever since 
I was born.” 


Dr. McQuack, after visiting a patient 
in an insane asylum, attempted to phone 
his office. There was some delay and he 
said to the operator, “I guess you don’t 
know who I am.” 

“No,” replied the operator, “but I 
know where you are!” 


“TI guess I’ve lost another pupil,” said 
the professor as his glass eye rolled 
down the kitchen sink. 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our 
professed Students for the founders and associate founders of Redemp- 
torist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are credited 
with their share of the works performed by the students after they 
have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
WG IND 5c 4 4s chee dhe reter ew rere eersowe $ 522.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
og rere er erry rere re 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,573.47 
* * * 

Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,026.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Van. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,400.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,725.86; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 











YESTERDAYS OF AN 
ARTIST MONK 
By W. Verkade, O.S.B. 
Price, $2.00. 


BRASS KNUCKLES 
By Rev. R. O’Brien. 
Price, $1.25. 


HARRY BROWN AT 
BARCHESTER 
By W. F. HENDRIX, S.J. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE HIGH ROAD 
By Grace Keon. 
Price, $2.00. 


SEX EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN CHAS- 
TITY 


By Rev. F. M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap. 
Price, $3.75. 


RIVALS ON THE RIDGE 
By Ferd. Hoorman. 
Price, $2.00. 


CHRIST’S GIFT, THE 
MASS 
By Rev. D. Cunningham. 
Price, $1.20. 


THE BASCOMB BOYS 
ON THE GRIDIRON 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney. 
Price, $1.25. 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


Books 


THE ALWAYS WELCOME GIFT 








MARY ROSE IN FRIEND- 
VILLE 


By W. M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


CHERIE AT SACRED 
HEART 
By M. B. McLaughlin. 
Price, $1.25. 


AT THE FEET OF THE 
DIVINE MASTER 


By Rev. A. Huonder, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


BRIGIT—A NOVEL 
By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE PEARL OF 
REVELATION 
By Rev. E. Elkouri Hanna. 
Price, $2.00. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By J. de La Vaissiere. 
Price, $2.75. 


GOD’S JESTER 
By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTH OF THE 
SACRED HEART 
By Sister M. Emmanuel. 
Price, $2.00. 
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